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Our Stamp Collectors ............ a 3 


By Theodosia Smith 


Heap the logs high and polish the apples, 

Bring out the cookies all sugary sweet, 

Chestnuts for roasting, and crisp, crunchy popcorn, 
Gay jack-o’-lanterns to make it complete. 


Now all is ready. Hear the fire crackling! 

Turn down the lights, for it’s time to begin! 
Here come the ghosts and the witches and goblins; 
Each new arrival adds mirth to the din. 


Low burn the logs and out go the candles, 

All of the goodies have vanished; and soon 
Witches and goblins and ghosts scurry homeward 
Under the big yellow Halloween moon. 
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“ ALL RIGHT, in a minute,” Marvin called from 

the partly opened doorway. “Soon as I find 

my cap. You fellows go on. I'll catch up with you.” 

It was Halloween and the boys were going to a 

party given by their teacher in the basement of the 
schoolhouse. 

Marvin snatched his cap from a chair in the din- 
ing room and hurried after the three boys who had 
called for him. Through the smoky blue twilight of 
October’s closing day the boys strolled down the 
street, crunching under their feet the dead leaves 
from the maple trees. 

As they passed Leo Keithley’s home they saw the 
new family car parked in front of the house. 

“Leo thinks he’s smart because his family has a 
new car, but it’s the same kind as ours and I don’t 
think it looks any better.” Marvin’s tones were a bit 
jealous. 

“It doesn’t, Marvin, but that’s Leo all over. It’s al- 
ways me and mine with him,” one of the boys replied. 

When Marvin and his companions arrived at the 
schoolhouse, the party was in full swing. Comic- 
faced pumpkins glowed in the basement’s half- 
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windows, and broom-riding witches galloped and 
swayed on strings suspended from the ceiling. 

Leo Keithley seemed to be the center of attraction. 
He was showing the boys and girls a new game that 
he had brought home from his trip to California. 
He called it deck ring toss. Two wooden pegs on 
standards were placed about eight feet apart, and 
rings of rope six inches in diameter were pitched 
toward the pegs. Each time a player circled a peg 
he scored five. The players chose sides and each one 
was allowed to toss three rings. The side making the 
most “ringers” won the game. 

Marvin was lined up with the side playing oppo- 
site Leo, and since the game was new to all but Leo 
his side won every time. 

“He’s been practicing at home, so of course he can 
beat the rest of us,” Marvin said angrily as his ring 
hit the peg and bounced off. 

“You're just jealous.” Leo scowled at Marvin. 

“I never saw anything look so easy and still be so 
hard to do,” sighed Evelyn Burk, shaking her red curls. 

“Let's play something else,” Marvin grumbled, 
and they all agreed. 
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“Very well,” said Miss Meyers, the teacher. “Since 
you are tired of that game, how should you like to 
play sailing around the globe?” 

“Fine!” they chorused, gathering around the teacher. 

“I'm going to be the United States,” said Leo, 
crowding up in front. 

Of course that was the most desirable position in 
the game, as every one knew the ports in the United 
States better than he did those of foreign countries. 
Marvin was France, and the others chose various 
other countries. So again Leo carried off all the 
honors. 

Coming up behind Marvin after the game broke 
up, Leo whispered threateningly, “Say! What do you 
mean, breaking up my deck-ring-toss game?” 

“Aw! I didn’t break up your game.” The boys 
glared at each other. 

Then Miss Meyers called their attention to a black 
curtain at the end of the room. She pulled a cord 
and the curtains parted, revealing a booth; and what 
a booth it was!—all orange and 
black and built like an old-fashioned 
well with a curb. The supports of 
the roof were made entirely of 
crisp doughnuts strung on sticks, 
and the roof was tiled with dough- 
nuts. Two girls wearing witch’s 
hats and dressed in black-and-orange 
costumes poured cider from big 
black pitchers. Every one shouted 
and crowded around for his share. 
It was not long before the roof was 
eaten, and then even the supports 
were devoured. 


B gwd before the crowd broke up 
Marvin whispered something to 
Bob, his special chum, and the two 
boys slipped out unnoticed. 

“What's on your mind, Marvin?” 
the younger boy asked when they 
were outside. 

“Where's that piece of soap you 
had when we started over here?” 

“Here it is. What do you want 
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with it? I thought we decided not to soap windows.” 

“I have an idea. I’m going to teach Leo Keithley 
a lesson that he won't soon forget. He tries to run 
everything!” 

“What're you going to do?” 

“I'm going to soap their new car so Leo will have 
a job tomorrow. Then he can’t come to football prac- 
tice and boss everybody.” 

“Soap’s pretty hard to get off, isn’t it?” his chum 
asked. 

“Aw, not so hard if you know how.” 

“Well, I don’t want to have anything to do with 
it. Leo’s father and mother wouldn’t like it!” 

“You don’t need to have anything to do with it,” 
Marvin replied a little crossly. “You just watch me.” 

The October moon shone brightly through the 
trees, making speckled shadows on the sidewalk. As 
the boys neared the Keithley residence they saw the 
car in front, glistening in the moonlight. 

Taking the soap from his pocket, Marvin first 
rubbed it over the windshield, and 
then drew a skull and crossbones 
across the headlights. 

“Now then!” Marvin viewed his 
work with satisfaction. ‘““When Leo 
sees that he'll think the Black Hand 
is after him,” he laughed. “I'll just 
make a few marks on the hood for 
good measure,” and he drew some 
crosses on the glossy surface. 

“Well, that'll hold him for a 
while tomorrow anyway. Now, 
we'd better go home. I'll see you 
tomorrow morning at practice.” 

“All right, Marvin. So long.” 

“So long, pal.” 


A; BREAKFAST next morning 
Marvin seated himself and 
picked up his napkin. “Good morn- 
ing, Dad.” 

“It is a good morning, Son; good 
to be alive. Did Mother tell you 
how near we came to having an 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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ARILYN, you're like the 

old lady that lived in the 

shoe; you have so many children 

you don’t know what to do. Why 

don’t you give one of your dollies 

to some little girl who has none 
at all?” 

Marilyn, who was sitting on the 
floor playing with her newest doll, 
looked up in surprise. 

“Give away one of my dollies! 

Oh, no! I can’t spare one, Mam- 
ma.” She looked lovingly at her 
big family. There were mamma 
dolls, baby dolls, boy dolls, all 
sorts of dolls; for Marilyn never 
broke any and she was always being given new ones. 

“So many little girls have no dolly at all,” said 
Mamma sadly. 

“Poor little girls, I’m sorry for them,” Marilyn 
said absently as she combed Priscilla’s long, yellow 
hair. 

Really she was not thinking of what Mamma had 
said; she was trying to decide which one of her 
children should have the honor of going to the doll 
fair. It was a shame that she could only take one doll, 
but Miss Annie Poole, librarian in the children’s 
room, declared that each girl could enter only one, 
and as she had started the doll fair her word was law. 

Miss Annie had started the doll fair last year be- 
fore Marilyn came to Rye City to live, so this would 
be her first chance to enter a doll, and she felt sure 
_that she would win one of the prizes. The fair was 
to be held Saturday morning in the children’s room 
at the library, and for days the girls in the third 
grade talked of nothing else. 

Emmy Newton said: “I’m going to take my Japa- 
nese doll Saki. My aunt is a missionary in Japan, and 
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she sent Saki to me for Christmas. 
I know she'll be the most unusual 
doll there.” 

“I believe I'll take Priscilla, my 
newest baby doll,” Marilyn said. 
“She has real hair and eyelashes, 
and her hands are made just like 
a real baby’s. You should hear her 
say ma-ma.” 

“What kind of a doll are you 


going to take, Patsy?” Emmy 
asked Patsy Keen who had stood 
listening to the other girls but had 
said nothing so far. 

“I don’t know. I haven't de- 
cided. I may not even go. My 
mamma needs me Saturday mornings” was Patsy’s 
surprising reply. Then she added, “I had a nice 
dream last night; I dreamed there was a great big 
doll on the table and that she walked right into my 
arms. I can see her yet. If I had a doll like that I 
know she'd win the prize.” 

Emmy looked at Patsy and jeered: “I don’t be- 
lieve you've got a doll, Patsy Keen.” 

Patsy flushed and cried out, “I have too, Emmy 
Newton. I have more than a dozen dolls, all of them 
nicer than your old Saki.” Then she ran into the 
schoolroom and Marilyn saw that she was crying 
despite her brave words. 

Marilyn looked at Patsy in sympathy several times 
that day and noticed for the first time that Patsy's 
dress was not pretty and new like her own and that 
Patsy’s shoes had holes in them. 

As Marilyn sat on the floor before her doll house 
Mamma’s words suddenly made her think of Patsy. 
Maybe Patsy did not have a doll. How awful not to 
have one! Her dolls stared gravely at her. Besides 
Priscilla there was Little Boy Blue, Dolly Dingle, a 
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fat kewpie, and many others. She looked at them 
lovingly. No, she could not spare one. 


RIDAY at school she kept watching Patsy and 
thinking of her. Indeed she thought so hard that 
she did not read very well; she missed a word in 
spelling too and did not get her star, and she could 
not do her sums in addition. She kept thinking of 
Patsy and of what Mamma had said. Mamma would 
love to have her give Patsy a doll. 
When the dismissal bell rang at three o'clock, 
Marilyn ran home and up to her own little room. 


The dolls smiled a welcome to her. She gave a long 
sigh. Her mind was made up. 

“You darlings!” she cried. “I’m not going to give 
one of you away, not one; you are mine to keep.” 

Marilyn had a happy play hour, practiced an hour 
on her music lesson, and then went to meet Daddy 
and tell him all about the doll fair again. 

“I can hardly wait until morning to go,” 
as she skipped along beside him. 

She was ready for bed before she thought of 
Patsy again. Patsy had stood around close to the 
other girls at the afternoon recess and listened to all 
they said, but she had not said she was going to the 
fair, and Emmy had whispered to Marilyn: 

“She hasn’t a doll. I know she hasn’t! She’s a 
naughty girl to say she has a dozen! That’s a story. 
Why, her daddy has been out of work a long time. 
How could he buy her a dolly?” 

Marilyn knelt to say her prayers; then hopped into 
bed with Dolly Dingle cuddled up in her arms. But 
she could not go to sleep. All she could think of was 
Patsy. She wished that she had not listened to Emmy 
but had asked Patsy to play with her after school. 
She rolled and tumbled, for the bed felt hard; and 
there was a lump in her throat whenever she thought 
of Patsy standing watching the girls as they planned 
tomorrow’s fun. 

At last she jumped out of bed and walked into the 
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living room where Mamma sat 
reading. Mamma looked up in 
rise. 

“I can’t sleep, Mamma,” she 
said. As Mamma held out her 
arms, Marilyn then climbed up on 
her lap just as she had done when 
she was a baby and said, “There’s 
a girl in my room who can’t go 
to the doll fair tomorrow, Mam- 
ma; she hasn’t any dolly. She says 
she has a dozen, but Emmy says 
Patsy hasn’t any doll, not even 
one.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad! What's her 
name?” asked Mamma. 

“Patsy Brown. She lives in a 
little house across from the depot. 
It isn’t a very big house, Mamma. 
Her papa is out of work. Patsy 
dreamed that she found a dolly 
on her table. Isn’t it too bad 
dreams don’t come true?” asked 
Marilyn. 

Then suddenly her face grew 
thoughtful, and she raised her 
eyes to her mother’s face. “We 
can make her dream come true, 
can’t we?” she whispered. 

“Yes, you and I can make that 
dream come true if you want to. 
It isn’t too late to take a dolly 
over to Patsy if you want to give 
her one,’” Mamma said. 

Marilyn’s eyes danced. “Oh, 
Mamma, I—I—believe I will. I’ll 
give her one. You take it over and 
have her mamma put it on the 
table. Patsy will think her dream 
has come true when she sees it. 
She'll be so happy! Come on, 
Mamma! Come on. I’m going to 
see which doll to send to Patsy.” 

Mamma followed Marilyn as 
she raced into the playroom. 

Marilyn gazed at every doll 
carefully, then she picked up Rosa- 
belle, kissed her cool cheek, and 
whispered a farewell in her ear 
before she laid her in Mamma’s 
arms. 

“I know Patsy will be good to 
her and love her,” she said. 

No one could have helped lov- 
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ing Rosabelle. She was cunning. 
She had on a gingham dress of 
blue, and a little checkered apron 
tied around her waist. Her blue 
eyes turned sideways every time 
she moved and her yellow hair 
was braided in two tight little pig- 
tails that stood out behind her 
ears. She looked like a busy little 
housewife. 

“Take her quick, Mamma.” 
Marilyn choked out the words as 
she jumped into bed, but strange 
to tell, she fell asleep before her 
mother returned home to say that 
she had left Rosabelle on Patsy’s 
table as directed. 


i SEEMED Saturday morning 
as if all the girls in town had 
brought their dolls to Miss An- 
nie’s fair. The tables in the chil- 
dren’s room at the library were 
lined with dolls, nearly a hundred 
of them. 


Autumn 
By Marguerite Gode 


When Autumn holds a carnival, 
October is the clown 
That dances gaily through the 
woods 
And throws confetti down. 


Patsy came in shyly with a smile 
of joy on her face and gave Rosa- 
belle into Miss Annie’s arms. 
Marilyn heard her say: 


“My dream came true, Miss 
Annie, my dream came true.” 

Marilyn took Patsy’s hand and 
squeezed it tight as the judges 
moved about looking at the dolls. 
The anxious little mothers waited 
breathlessly for the decision. 

“Oh, I hope my dolly takes a 
prize,” Patsy whispered. 

Marilyn felt sure no judge could 
help deciding that her Priscilla 
was the prettiest doll there. Rosa- 
belle was cunning of course. 

After what seemed a long time 
Miss Annie stooped over Priscilla 
and pinned a blue ribbon to her 
dress. Marilyn jumped up and 
down and gave a squeal of joy. A 
red ribbon went to Saki and then 
—oh, wonder of wonders!—a 
white ribbon was pinned right on 
top of Rosabelle’s funny little pig- 
tail. 

“Priscilla is the prettiest doll; 
Saki is the most unusual, but 
Patsy’s doll is the cutest,” Miss 
Annie said. Everybody laughed 
and clapped, because just then 
Rosabelle fell over and her eyes 
went “‘goo-goo” at the girls. 

Looking at Patsy’s shining eyes, 
Marilyn wondered why she wanted 
to cry when she was so happy. 

“Patsy, be sure to bring your 
dolly to school Monday and play 
with us at recess,” Emmy called to 
Patsy as the girls parted after Miss 
Annie had served them tiny frosted 
cakes and tea in little cups. 

“Oh, Mamma!” Marilyn said 
that night. “It makes me feel so 
lovely and happy inside to do nice 
things for some one, and Emmy 
was friendly with Patsy because I 
was. Just think, if I had not given 
Rosabelle to Patsy only one of my 
children would have taken a prize, 
‘cause I could only enter one. This 
way two of them took prizes. 
Rosabelle will be the best loved 
doll in all the world, I guess, with 
Patsy and me both loving her so. 
I am glad I gave her away, 
Mamma.” 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


T= DAY of August 3, 1492, was a gay one for the inhabitants of 
the little Spanish seaport of Palos. They put on their holiday attire 
and flocked down to the waterfront to see the departure of that madman 
Christopher Columbus, who believed that the world was round and that 
he could reach China and the fabled Indies by sailing westward into the 
dark, unknown waters of the Atlantic. 

The townsfolk had a good time laughing at this man who wanted 
to sail around the world and bump 
into himself. They crowded open- 
mouthed around old seafaring men 
who told breath-taking stories of 
the great sea serpents they had seen 
when they ventured beyond the 
sight of land and came close to 
what they assured their listeners 
was the “great dropping-off place,” 
the “edge of the world.” 

Meanwhile the object of all 


their ridicule went calmly about the 

job of getting his fleet of three stanch little ships out to sea. He knew 
that many of his crew were lawless men who had been given the 
choice of joining his expedition or going to jail. He knew he was at- 
tempting something that no other man had ever dared before. Yet he 
was so determined to prove that he was right that none of these things 
daunted him for a minute. 

Americans honor Columbus for discovering their continent, but 
they are also proud of him because of the kind of man he was. They 
admire the courage and determination that carried him victoriously 
through years of disappointment. 

The set of sixteen stamps that 
the United States post office 
printed in 1893 was just one 
among many that American na- 
tions have issued in Columbus's 
honor. However it is one of the 
most complete and interesting of 
all these sets. Each stamp in it pic- 
tures a different important event 
in the life of the explorer. 

The stamps we picture this 
month are from the United States “Columbian issue,” and they show the 
two moments in his life that probably gave him the most pleasure. The 
two-cent stamp, which many of you may have in your albums, shows the 
event we celebrate on the 12th of this month, Columbus’s first landing in 
America. 

If you should visit the National Capitol in Washington, D.'C., look 
in the rotunda for the full-sized painting from which this stamp master- 
piece was taken. The artist imagines how Columbus and his men must 
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have looked as, decked in their 
finest clothes, they planted the roy- 
al banner of Spain and claimed this 
new land for their king and queen. 

Much of the story of Columbus 
before this time has to do with 
his troubles in getting help from 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isa- 
bella of Spain. Once he became 
so discouraged that he left Spain 
and started for France to seek help 
from her king. At the last mo- 
ment messengers from the Spanish 
court caught up with him to an- 
nounce that he was to be given 
ships and men to make his daring 
experiment. 

The happy arrival of these mes- 
sengers as Columbus was within 
six miles of the French border is 
shown on the fifty-cent stamp as it 
was painted by another artist. The 
original of this picture also hangs 
in the Capitol. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of October 2 


Today I'll hold my chin up high 
And smile and bless each passer- 
by. 
For the week of October 9 


Jesus is right here beside me; 
He will never fail to guide me. 


For the week of October 16 


Noonday bright or twilight dim, 
My thoughts kneel in prayer to 
Him. 


For the week of October 23 


I never let the sun go down 
Upon a worry or a frown. 


For the week of October 30 


Each morning when I wake I 
say: 
“This will be a happy day!” 
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NCLE John went over and 

stood near Father. ‘““That was 
a human call all right. Some one 
must be lost.” 

Father cupped his big hands 
around his mouth and gave a long, 
loud, clear call. 

Immediately he was answered 
by two shouts coming in quick 
succession. Father called again, 
then all was still. 

The family around the fire 
looked at each other in wonder. 
Uncle John put on a fresh log. 
Mother went over and sat down 
by the children. Lonny got up 
from his place between Jet and 
Sarah and sat next to his mother, 
leaning his head against her arm. 
Father stood on the side near the 
wagon, his great form erect, listen- 
ing and waiting. 

The fire blazed higher, the 
flames and sparks racing upward. 
Father looked at Uncle John. ‘Do 
you hear that?” he said. “If there 
were a road anywhere near, I 
should say that noise was the creak 
of heavy wheels on rough 
ground.” 

Uncle John did not answer at 
once. He was listening. After a 
few moments he told Father, 
“Road or no road, that is the 
creak of heavy wheels.” 

“Who do you suppose it could 
be so far off the main trail?” 
Mother asked. “If it is some one 
hunting the road to the settlement, 
he is miles and miles off his way. 
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ets Friends 


All reprint rights reserved by the author 


What the Story Told Before 


Jet Stockwell and his family came 
West to their new homestead by wagon 
train. The family consisted of Jet, his 
mother and father, Uncle John, his 
sister Sarah, and Lonny, his baby 
brother. Jet found that the end of the 
journey was only the beginning of a 
new life that would test them all. 

When Stockwell, Sr., went to the 
settlement for supplies he bought Jet 
an Indian pony with the money his 
grandfather had given him. Attached 
to the pony’s halter Jet found a bag 
with a stone on which were carved 
some Indian characters. 

Sarah herds cattle in Jet’s place so 
that he can trim logs for their cabin. 
Jet promises to meet Sarah each eve- 
ning at the shallows where the cattle 
drink. Here they meet an Indian lad, 
Running Deer, who — friendly 
and tells them that his brother was the 
former owner of Jet’s pony. Jet asks 
him the meaning of the marks on the 
small stone he had found tied to the 
halter. “Kz-tha!” the Indian 

y said. “Kutha means good friend.” 

Running Deer tells them also that 
he has a sister, Moonflower, about 
Sarah’s age. He promises to come 
again and bring her. Jet decides to 
name his pony Kutha. 

Meanwhile summer passes and au- 
tumn is upon the settlers. Still their 
cabin is not built. Then one night as 
they are gathered around the camp- 
fire there comes from far-off on the 
night air a call; a human cry the 
children think. 


There has been no wagon or trav- 
eler of any kind along here since 
we arrived.” 

“Well, there will be one to- 
night,” Father told her. “In just a 
little while now they will reach 


By Bula Hahn 


here. They must have lost their 
way and were attracted by the 
light of our fire.” 

The family waited as the creak 
of the wagon wheels became loud- 
er and louder. Father walked a 
short way out from the glow of 
the fire. “It’s a covered wagon,” 
he said loud enough for those at 
the fire to hear. 

“Gee!” some one out there in 
the darkness called, and immedi- 
ately the command was followed 
by the loud crack of a whip. 
Then a team of oxen and a 
wagon lumbered up within view. 
“Whoa!” the driver called, and 
the oxen stopped just outside the 
circle of firelight. 

A man jumped to the ground. 
“Does a family by the name of 
Stockwell live here?” 

Father rushed to meet him. 
“Jeffries! my old friend! I'd know 
that voice anywhere.” Then a sec- 
ond man jumped from the wagon. 
“Well, if it isn’t Buxton,” Father 
exclaimed. “Come on over to the 
fire and let the rest of the family 
get a sight of you.” 

Mother was so happy at the 
sight of their old friends that tears 
glistened in her eyes. “How are 
your families?” she asked with 
concern. 

“Mr. Jeffries, has Ben got a 
pony?” Jet wanted to know. 

“Why didn’t you bring Matty 
with you?” Sarah asked of Mr. 
Buxton. They all talked at once. 
Questions flew in every direction 
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with no one taking time to answer. 

Finally Mr. Jeffries said, “No 
need to ask if the Stockwell fam- 
ily is well. All of you look as if 
you were enjoying perfect health. 
This outdoor life agrees with 
you.” 

Father smiled. “But we hope to 
end this outdoor life very soon. 
Most of our logs are here on the 
ground now. We're going to start 
the cabin in a few days.” 

“How about starting your cabin 
in the morning?” Mr. Jeffries 
asked. “That's what Buxton and I 
are here for, to help you build it. 
Our cabins are up and the women- 
folk are keeping house. We fig- 
ured that maybe you'd not have 
yours up yet.” 

Father just looked at the two 
men, unable to speak. 

“You see,” Mr. Buxton told 
him, “when we studied the map, 
we found that your family was off 
here by itself. The rest of us are 
closer together. We helped each 
other, and our cabins are finished.” 

“Yes,” Mother explained, “we 
are the family farthest from the 
settlement; but Brother John saw 
this tract of land two years ago 
and liked it. He thought we would 
always have plenty of water here. 
It is all that we could have hoped 
for in a homestead.” 

“When you get your cabin——’ 
Mr. Jeffries started to say. 

But they heard giggles and 
laughter coming from the covered 
wagon. The next moment Ben and 
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Matty jumped down from a front 
wheel and rushed up to join the 
group. 

“Oh, oh!” was all Jet could say 
as he grabbed Ben by the shoui- 
ders. The two boys wrestled hap- 
pily. 

Sarah took Matty in her arms 
and hugged her tight. Matty held 
onto Sarah as if she would never 
let her go again and cried, “We 
did surprise you, didn’t we?” 

“Will Mrs. Jeffries and Mrs. 
Buxton come from the wagon 
next?” Mother wanted to know. 


The two men laughed. “No,” 
Mr. Jeffries answered, “the wom- 
enfolk didn’t come. We couldn't 
all leave, and my wife thought I'd 
be more help when it came to 
building a log cabin.” 

Then Mother looked inquiringly 
at Mr. Buxton. “My wife couldn’t 
come this time because the new 
baby boy is too young to travel. 
Yes,” he smiled at them, “we 
got the cabin up just in time to 
receive the youngster. Ours was 
the first cabin built.” 

“A new baby brother!” Sarah 
cried. “Matty, you didn’t tell 

“I haven’t had time,” Matty 
laughed. 

So it went. Another log on 
the fire. Another experience of 
that long trek westward retold 
and laughed over again. Mother 
put Lonny to bed. Jet and Ben and 
Sarah and Matty went over to ad- 
mire the pony. Ben did not have 
a pony, but his father had prom- 
ised him one in the spring. Both 
children thought Ku-tha a queer 
name for a pony, but when they 
heard the story they agreed that 
nothing else would suit quite so 
well. A late moon came up, and 
still the friends talked. 

They talked until Mother re- 
minded them, “If we are to begin 
the cabin in the morning, we had 
better get some sleep tonight.” 


12 October 


ET WAS awakened the next 
morning by men’s voices. He 
lay quite still for a moment won- 
dering what it was that gave him 
the extra lift of happiness that 
thrilled him through and through. 
Then he remembered. All the 
pleasant happenings of the night 
before crowded into his mind, and 
he was instantly wide awake. It 
was not Uncle John there under 
the covers beside him. It was Ben! 
Ben, and a new day before them. 
The two boys hurried into their 
clothes and joined the men around 
the fire. It was early, the sky in 
the east showing only the first 
faint colors of the coming dawn. 
Father stirred the fire and put on 
a fresh log. The men did not talk 
of pleasant bygone happenings 
this morning. The topic of con- 
versation was stones and logs, feet 
and inches, corners and doors, 
chinking, daubing, and roofing. 
There was a definite purpose in 


their talk and actions that told 
Jet that the cabin would soon be 
a reality. 

Mother came from the wagon 
then and poured water into the 
big kettle. Jet and Ben took the 
empty bucket and went to the 
spring for more. Axes were 
brought out and sharpened, the 
visiting men having brought their 
own work tools with them. Sarah 
and Matty were dressed in time 
to set out the plates and help 
Mother put the food on the 
table. There were not enough 
dishes for all, so Sarah and Matty 


ate from the same plate. Jet and 
Ben had one plate between them, 
and Lonny ate with Mother. But 
the fried mush was crisp and 
brown, the bowl of yellow butter 
was firm and sweet, and the chil- 
dren’s cups were filled and re- 
filled with rich cold milk. In honor 
of the occasion Mother had stewed 
a kettle of the dried raspberries. 

It was decided that Sarah should 
herd the cattle as usual. Matty was 
to go with her, and both girls 
would ride the pony. Jet would 
take Ben and go to the upper creek 
with Uncle John. They must cut 
and trim more logs if the cabin 
was to be finished while the men 
were there. Father would remain 
at camp with the two friends and 
begin the cabin with the logs that 
were already on the ground. 

The children were gay as they 
started out, two and two, in differ- 
ent directions. “We'll meet you at 
the shallows this evening,” Jet 

called over his shoulder as the 

girls went off on the trotting 
pony. He and Ben ran to catch 
up with Uncle John. 

Jet and Uncle John felled a 
big tree and selected the next 
one to be brought down. Ben 
picked up his ax and went to 
work trimming the tree that lay 
on the ground. Jet looked at 
him. “Ben, you use an ax as 
well as your father.” 

Ben laughed. “I’ve been swing- 
ing an ax ever since we landed on 
the homestead. I’m the wood-and- 
fire boy at home. For days I’ve 
been stacking up wood ahead so 
that I could come here with 
Father.” 

“Both of you boys have grown 
since coming out here,’ Uncle 
John told them. “Nothing makes 
a man of a boy quicker than out- 
door work in a new country.” 

“That’s what Mother says,” Ben 
answered. Then he asked Jet 
“How big is that Indian boy?” 

“He’s much larger than we are, 
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and two or three years older 
maybe.” 

“I hope he is at the shallows 
this evening. I want to see him. I 
haven’t seen an Indian yet,” Ben 
explained. 

But the Indian boy was not 
there when the children met at the 
shallows that evening, nor did he 
come. But Jet and Ben and Sarah 
and Matty were gay as they hur- 
ried home to see what progress 
had been made with the house. 
When Jet saw the large inclosure 
bounded by logs four high, one 
upon the other, he went over and 
put his arm around his mother. 
“We're going to have a home at 
last.” 

The logs were notched and 
fitted together at the corners. “The 
opening in the front wall is for 
the door,” Father explained. ‘The 
other opening at one end is for 
the fireplace.” 

“The hearthstone that you 
found’’—Jet looked at his father 
—“will it be here?” 

“We shall drag it up tomor- 
row,” Father told him. “When 
you come in from the timber to- 
morrow night, the great stone will 
be in its place.” 


— early morning until late 
at night they all worked and 
the days passed. The cabin grew 
log upon log, the great stone chim- 
ney climbed its way upward under 
the capable hands of Mr. Buxton. 

“How quickly the days fly when 
friends are together,” Mother ex- 
claimed one evening as they sat at 
supper. “It seems only last night 
that you came. But when I look at 
the cabin so nearly finished, I real- 
ize you have been with us five 
days.” 

“We shall stay over tomorrow 
and finish the roof,” Mr. Jeffries 
said. “Then the next morning we 
must start home.” 

Jet and Ben looked at each 
other. Only one more day together. 


D Oo M 


October 
By F. Ellenore Prince 


October time is pumpkin time, 
The nicest time of year, 
When all the pumpkins light 
their eyes 
And grin from ear to ear; 


Because they know at Hal- 
loween 
They'll have such lots of fun, 
Peeking through the window- 
panes 
And watching people run. 


Matty reached over and slipped 
an arm around Sarah’s waist. “The 
children have worked hard and 
willingly,” Mother said. “I think 
they should have tomorrow, the 
last day, to themselves.” 

“What about the cows?” Sarah 
wanted to know, showing how 
seriously she had taken her job of 
herding. 

Mother smiled. “There are the 
cows of course, but the four of 
you may take your lunch and 
spend the day together on the far 
slope. You can take the horse- 
shoes and the ball and have a 
good time while you watch the 
cows. 

Gladly the children started to 
make a picnic of their last day. 
Now that they were together the 
long weeks of separation were 
forgotten. They laughed about the 
time Ben fell into the river. Matty 


told how fearful Sarah had been 
that Uncle John would not find 
his wallet in time for the family 
to go on with the others in the 
wagon train. 

Ben said, “Remember, Jet, how 
badly you wanted to help herd the 
cattle?” They laughed together at 
these memories. 

When it was evening they took 
the cows to the shallows and 
found Running Deer and Moon- 
flower waiting. At first the Indian 
boy would not talk. He stood si- 
lent and looked at the strangers. 

Sarah told Moonflower that she 
was glad she had come. She also 
explained to the Indian girl that 
Matty was a friend who had come 
West with them. Jet told about 
the new cabin that their friends 
had helped them build. Then he 
asked Running Deer, ‘““Why have 
you been so long coming? We 
have watched each evening for 
you.” 

Silently the Indian boy reached 
inside his shirt and drew out a 
halter rein of braided leather. It 
was soft and pliable and _intri- 
cately woven. The ends of the rein 
were tied together and fringed. 
He handed it to Jet. “Waited long 
time—make gift—white friend.” 

“You made this for me!” Jet 
exclaimed. 

“Ugh,” the Indian boy grunted. 

Jet was so surprised and so 
happy that he stood there several 
minutes before he could find 
words with which to thank the 
boy. Then he said, “When our old 
friends have gone home, I shall 
make something nice for you.” 

The children drove the cows 
home and showed Jet’s gift to the 
group. The men examined the 
rein carefully. “It is a fine piece 
of work,” they agreed. 

“Running Deer is my friend,” 
Jet told them proudly. 

The men had worked hard that 
day and the children had had their 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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BEDTIME 


By David Childs (6 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


At night when Mother tells me 
It’s time to go to bed, 

God sends darkness and the fairies 
Right down around my head. 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


By Jane Dare Watters (11 years) 
Baltimore, Md. 


Autumn leaves a-falling 
On the barren ground— 
Orange, green, and yellow; 
Some the darkest brown. 
North wind does lead them 
In a merry dance; 
Round the lonely mother tree 
Little leaves do prance. 
Soon the wind will bring them 
A blanket of whitest snow: 
Safely hid beneath it, 
Not the tiniest will show. 


TO THE RAIN 


By Priscilla Ford (81/4 years) 
Washington, N. C. 


Fall on, oh, happy rain, 

And do not stop again 

Until the birds have had their bath 

And flowers bloom along the path. 

Do not stop, dear rain, please not 

Until the sweet forget-me-not 

Has come out blue beside the fern 

Near the brooks that twist and 
turn. 


WHY I WEAR BLUE 
By Ann Gillis (11 years) 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
“Little red-haired girl, hey, you! 
Why do you wear blue?” 
“Stranger with inquiring mind, 
Sometimes truth is hard to find, 
But many things in shades of blue 
Give thoughts and feelings always 
true: 
Remember skies in nights or days 
Have shades of blue in them al- 
ways. 
Yon mountains cuddle deep blue 
lakes 
That help us all our cares forsake. 
The flower kingdom boasts its 
hues 
From indigo to palest blues. 
The blue of baby brother's eyes 
Reflects all things not worldly 
wise. 
So, stranger with inquiring mind, 
Here are reasons why I find 
That little girls with bright red 
hair 
Find blue the shade for them to 
wear.” 


THANKS 


By Betty J. Du Sang (12 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I thank Thee, gracious Father, 
For every drop of rain; 
For every little birdie who 
Comes to my windowpane; 
For every ray of sunshine; 
For everything that’s good. 
Please help me, gracious Father, 
To do the things I should. 


THE TWO NYMPHS 


By Patricia Hulse (11 years) 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Once upon a time there lived 
two nymphs whose names were 
Happiness and Greediness. These 
nymphs lived by a big road cov- 
ered with stones that would hurt 
your feet if ever you should hap- 
pen to walk upon it. Now by this 
road there was a big white house. 
It was covered with vines and 
stood on a hill. A little boy lived 
there. He was lonesome because 
he had no one to play with. 

Happiness learned about his 
being lonesome, so she went over 
to try to cheer him up and teach 
him to be happy. Then perhaps he 
would not be lonesome. The little 
boy was reading a book when 
Happiness walked into the room. 
When the boy saw Happiness, he 
jumped up in astonishment. “Who 
are you?” the boy asked. 

“I am Happiness, the nymph 
that lives by the big road. I heard 
that you were lonesome, so I came 
to try to cheer you up,” said Hap- 
piness. 

“But how can you cheer me? 
Just being happy will not keep me 
from being lonesome.” 

“Oh! yes it will,” insisted Hap- 
piness. “If you are happy it will be 
easy for you to make friends.” 
Just then there was a click, and 
who should happen into the room 
but Greediness! 

Before Happiness and the little 
boy could say a thing Greediness 
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asked, “Has my sister Happiness 
been telling you to be happy and 
you will not be lonesome? Well, 
just don’t believe her. If you are 
greedy, then you will not be lone- 
some, because you can get every- 
thing you want. You will have 
plenty of things to content you.” 


“Well, I will try both of your 
ideas,” said the boy. “Come back 
Monday and I will see which one 
is better.” 

So the nymphs went home. That 
week passed fast and Monday 
came again. The nymphs came 
into the room as silently as they 
had come before. The nymphs 
said together, “What is your an- 
swer?” 


“I have found that happiness is 
best,” declared the boy. 

Happiness had won another vic- 
tory. The little boy was never lone- 
some again, because he knew what 
would cure him. 


THE BATH TUB 


By Ruby Carol Hankins (6 years) 
Kansas City, Kans. 


I like to take a bath in the big 
bath tub; 

The sponge, it goes scrub, scrub, 
scrub. 

And when I’m done I take the 
towel 

And rub and rub and rub. 

Oh! I like to take a bath in the 
big bath tub! 


SMILE YOUR TROUBLES 
AWAY 


By Dorothy May Johnson 
(13 years) 
Cambridge, Ohio 

When you are deeply in trouble 

And everything goes wrong, 
Everything seems to rumble 

And the days drag wearily along, 
Then pull up the corners of your 


mouth 
And smile; be happy and gay. 
Hold up your chin, look the world 
in the face, 
And your trouble will soon float 
away. 


Epiror’s Note: Only those poems and 
stories that are accompanied by a note 
from the child’s parents or teacher 
stating that the material is the child’s 
own original work can be used. We 
do not want poems that children have 
read or heard. Send us your very 
best work and mail it early. Seasonal 
material should reach us at least three 
months in advance of the date for 
which it is intended. 

About the 15th of each month our 
guild judges select for publication the 
best poems and short stories sub- 
mitted during the last month. Only 
the very best work can be published, 
and we cannot acknowledge or return 
unused material. 

Give your name, age, and address 
with every letter, and send all mail to 
the WEE WIsDoM Writers’ Guild, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Pumpkin Man, lighted by soft 
candlelight, 


What are you laughing at all 
day and night? 


Have you a secret that pleases 


you well? 


Tell me, and | promise I’ll never 


tell. 
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S HO is the monster that throws insults at 

the king’s soldiers and defies the army of 
the living God?” David the young shepherd boy 
asked of his brothers. 

“It is Goliath, the Philistine giant,” one of the 
brothers explained. “He stands nine feet high and 
has the strength of many men.” 

“Why does not some one go out and stop his 
boastful threats ?’’ David demanded. 

“You do not realize what you ask,” another 
brother said. “You are just a simple shepherd boy. 
It is not for you to question what the king’s soldiers 
do or do not do.” 

David’s three older brothers were camped with 
the king’s army on the side of a mountain. Across 
the little valley on another mountainside was the 
camp of the Philistines, with whom the Israelites 
were at war. 

For forty days and nights Goliath had come at 
intervals into the valley and called loudly to the 
Israelites, “Choose a man from among you and let 
him come down and fight with me. No need to have 
the armies fight. Send me one man. If he conquers, 
the Philistines shall be your servants. If I conquer, 
the Israelites shall serve us.” 

When no man went out to meet his challenge, the 
giant called again, “I defy the armies of Israel!” 

David had left his father’s sheep in the care of a 
helper so that he might bring food and messages 
from home to his brothers on the battlefield. As he 
delivered to them the parched corn and the ten 
loaves of bread that he had brought, he heard the 
angty roar of the giant. 

“Is there no one to stop him?” David asked. 
“You had better go home to your sheep before 
you get into trouble,” the brothers warned him. 

But David did not go home. Into his mind had 
come a plan. If it were the Lord’s will, he would 
stop the giant from annoying the Lord’s people. 

He turned away from the brothers and said to 
those about him, “If none of you will go, I will go 
out and meet the Philistine.” 

David’s words were hastily carried to Saul the 
king, and Saul commanded that the young man be 
brought before him. Several years had passed since 
David had played the harp and rid the king of his 
madness. Saul did not know that the shepherd boy 
who had sung to him in other days was now the 
brave young fellow that stood before him. 

“Why, you are young!” the king said. “You can- 
not fight the giant. He is a man of war, trained for 
battle.” 

“I am only a shepherd,” David answered, “but I 
am not afraid of the Philistine. Many times the Lord 
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saved me from wild animals as I 
tended the sheep in the hills. The 
Lord will save me now, for I go 
out to save the Lord’s people.” 

Saul was pleased with David's 
answer. He put his own armor on 
the shepherd youth, a helmet on 
his head, a coat of mail on his 
body, and a sword at his waist. 

“Let me go out in my own way,” 
David asked of the king. “I do not 
know how to use armor such as 
this.” 

“You must have protection,” 
the king said. 

“The Lord of Israel is my pro- 
tection,” David told him and re- 
moved the armor. 


AVID walked down into the 

valley. In one hand he car- 
ried his shepherd's staff and in the 
other hand his sling. In the pocket 
of his shepherd’s mantle he had 
placed five small stones gathered 
from the brook. 

Since David went without 
armor or spear with God as his 
protector, let us name the five 
stones that he carried with him. 
One stone let us call Truth, and 
the other four let us call Love, 
Faith, Courage, and Obedience. In 
his heart David carried the assur- 
ance that the God of Israel was 
ever with him. 

To the giant whom the Philis- 
tines called Goliath we could give 
another name too, a name that 
would fit him perfectly. We could 
call him Error, since everything 
about him was wrong. He was 
boastful and insolent, he was dom- 
ineering and cruel. His faith was 
in his own huge body and in his 
sword, which was much too heavy 
for an ordinary man to lift. 

The giant saw David coming. 
“Am I a dog,” he called, “that 
you, a mere boy, come out to fight 
me with a stick? Why, with one 
hand I can crush the life out of 
you!” 

David answered, ““You come to 


me with a sword and with a spear 
and with a shield. I come to you 
in the name of the God of the 
armies of Israel, whom you have 
defied.” 

When David reached a favor- 
able distance he dropped his shep- 
herd’s staff and placed a stone— 
the one that we named Truth—in 
his sling. With sure aim he let it 
fly. The stone hit the big Philistine 
—whom we have renamed Error 
—in the center of the forehead, 
and the giant fell to the ground. 
When the truth is spoken in words 
of love, faith, courage, and obedi- 
ence, that which is untrue must 
always fall. 

When the Philistines found 
their leader dead, they turned and 
fled back into their own country. 
Without the boastful giant they 
were weak with fear, their strength 
was gone. 

David returned victorious to 
the camp of the Israelites. 

Jonathan, the son of King Saul, 
had watched the shepherd boy as 
he went forth to battle with the 
giant. And when David returned, 
Jonathan ran to meet him, admira- 
tion lighting his eyes. “May the 
God of Israel bless you,” he de- 
clared. 

Jonathan took off his robe and 
placed it around David's shoul- 
ders. That was the greatest honor 
that a prince could bestow upon 
one of his father’s subjects. And 
as David and Jonathan looked into 
each other’s eyes, each saw the 
honesty, loyalty, and strength of 
character that united them in a 
lasting bond of devotion. 

David went in and stood before 
the king. Saul asked, “Whose son 
are you?” 

“I am the son of Jesse, who is 
the grandson of Ruth,” David 
told him. “And my home is in 
Bethlehem.” 

From that day on Saul would 
not let David return home. He 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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NIPPY was a little ground squirrel. 
He was very proud of his pretty 
brown stripes and bushy tail. He wanted 
every one to remember too that he was 
really a squirrel even though he did live 
underground. 

His cousins who live farther out in the 
open country are called prairie dogs. 
Snippy did not like for any one to mis- 
take him for a prairie dog though he did 
cry, “yap, yap,” when he chose, and a 
stranger would have thought there surely 
was a small dog about. 

Snippy was glad that his father and 
his father’s father had chosen to live 
here on this nice rocky slope near the 
hills. The water drained off nicely, and 
their homes were never flooded, as was 
sometimes the case with his cousins the 
prairie dogs who lived in the more level 
country. In fact Snippy thought this the 
nicest place in the whole world for a 
little ground squirrel to have his home. 
There was a big settlement of playful 
cousins and uncles and aunts. Never a 
dull moment. 

The day Snippy’s mother told him she 
thought it time for him to begin digging 
a home of his own, he felt quite grown- 
up and important. He ran up and down 
the slope in search of just the right spot. 
Finally he decided on a little knoll not 
too far from his mother’s. Then he held 
his little front feet high and, balancing 
himself by his bushy brown tail, shouted: 
“This is mine! Here is where I will dig 
my home.” 

That very afternoon he began to dig. 
His claws were sharp and the dirt fairly 
flew. He dug a little each day. The hole 
led straight down into the cool, damp 
earth. Before long Snippy decided it was 
deep enough. Had a little boy been dig- 
ging that hole and using a ruler to meas- 
ure with, he would have said that it was 
about fourteen inches deep. Snippy quit 
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By Donnell Keeney 


ie He 


digging when he had reached a depth of four times 
the length of his own body. Then he dug two rooms 
or tunnels leading out from the bottom of the hole. 
He wanted plenty of room in his new home. 

When he had finished the two tunnels, he made 
another hole from the top of the ground and con- 
nected it with one of the rooms. This was his back 
door. No self-respecting ground squirrel would think 
of having a home without both a front and a back 
door. Sometimes they had unwelcome guests such as 
a rattlesnake or a troublesome prairie owl. Snippy 
early made up his mind that when either of these 
visitors came down his front door to see him, he 
would go up the back door and stay on top of the 
ground as long as they remained in his home. 

Snippy liked this business of digging. He was going 
to like having a home of his own too. Already the 
older squirrels were showing him more respect and 
consideration as regards the affairs of the community. 

He ate grass, bulbs, seeds, berries, and soft-shelled 
nuts. Food was plentiful around Rocky Slope. 


NE DAY late in autumn when the leaves were 
turning to golden brown, Snippy went down 
to the pool for a drink. As he sat on a flat rock near 
the edge, he saw his own reflection in the water. Why 
—he sat up with a jerk, twisted his head around, and 
peered over his shoulder—he was as big as his own 
father! He was really fat. He looked like a fluffy 
ball of fur. After he had drunk all the water he 
wanted he hurried back home. On the way he stopped 
to see his mother. 
“Mother,” he said, “had you noticed how fat I 
have grown?” 
“Yes, Son,” his mother told him, “you are in fine 
condition to hibernate.” 
Snippy blinked his eyes very fast. “And what is 
that?” he questioned. 
His mother smiled, for her young son had much 
to learn. ‘““When the first really cold weather comes, 


we ground squirrels go into our homes, curl up com- 
fortably, and go to sleep. We do not waken until 
the next spring. To sleep that long winter sleep is 
to hibernate.” 

“Do you sleep for weeks and weeks without com- 
ing out on top of the ground to play or to eat?” 
Snippy almost screamed; for this was a very strange 
thing his mother had just told him. 

“Yes,” his mother continued calmly, “we sleep 
about four months. We do not need food for our 
bodies use the fat we have stored up during the sum- 
mer. Anyway in winter there is no food here for a 
ground squirrel to eat. There are no berries, no grass 
or tender twigs, and much of the time the ground is 
covered with snow. We cannot run around in the 
snow. It is really very cozy and nice underground, 
and we sleep comfortably. 

“Do our cousins the prairie dogs take this long 
nap too?” Snippy asked, big eyed. 

“Yes,” his mother nodded her head. ‘““Their habits 
are the same as ours.” 

Snippy could be heard talking to himself all the 
way home. “I won't do it! I won't do it!” he said 
again and again. ‘The idea of sleeping for weeks and 
weeks underground when so many interesting things 
are happening on top of the ground!” 

He sat for a long time on his doorstep watching 
the shadows creep over Rocky Slope and thinking 
of this strange thing he had heard. Most of the 
ground squirrels were in bed. Then with a “yap-yap” 
of defiance he too disappeared for the night. 

Snippy was out early the next morning. He could 
not forget that long sleep his mother had told him 
about the day before. Jack Frost had visited Rocky 
Slope during the night and a chill wind was blowing 
the leaves helter-skelter. 

“Where are the others?” he asked of a neighbor, 
the only one in sight. 

“Most of the older squirrels will not come out 
this morning. They have gone to sleep for the winter. 
Others are waiting for the sun to chase Jack Frost 
away before venturing out. But that wind sounds 
like a storm to me,” the neighbor declared as he 
shivered on his own doorstep. 

“Are you going to sleep one of these days and not 
waken till spring?” Snippy asked. 

“Certainly,” the neighbor answered. “If this wind 
brings snow clouds to Rocky Slope, this is my last day 
in the open.” 

The sun did not chase Jack Frost away and the 
clouds grew darker and darker. A gust of wind 
nearly buried Snippy with leaves. He twitched his 
tail, tossed his head, and looked about. The neighbor 
had ducked into his home. Snippy waited around 
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-until noon, but the neighbor did 


not come out again. 

“Tl go talk to Shining Black- 
bird,” Snippy declared. “He’s a 
brave fellow. Even if all the 
ground squirrels are asleep I shall 
still have plenty of entertainment. 
Shining Blackbird always has the 
latest news, and I know the big 
tree he likes best.” 

So Snippy ran to the far side 
of Rocky Slope and sat waiting 
under the big tree. Most of the 
afternoon he waited, but the tree 
remained deserted. He saw no liv- 
ing creature. And how the wind 
did scurry the leaves along! Snippy 
wondered where all the pretty 
leaves were going in their bright 
festive colors. Wherever it was, 
they seemed to be in a great hurry. 
The ground was damp, and 
Snippy’s toes felt cold. He sat up 
and held his two front paws to his 
nose. But it didn’t help. 

“Who, who!” something hooted 
almost in his ear. Snippy jumped; 
he had not noticed the approach 
of Troublesome Owl. “Who, who! 
How cold it is getting!” the owl 
repeated. 

Snippy was glad to see even the 
owl. It was some one to talk with 
at least. “I came over to see Shin- 
ing Blackbird and have waited all 
afternoon, but he has not come to 
the big tree.” 

“Didn’t you know?” Trouble- 
some Owl asked, tipping his head 
to one side and looking very wise. 
“Shining Blackbird has gone 
south, to the land of warmth and 
sunshine. He always goes about 
this time of year, but he returns 
again in the spring. He does not 
like the cold weather here at 
Rocky Slope.” 

Snippy shivered again at the 
mention of cold weather. So Shin- 
ing Blackbird had gone away? 
How strange it would seem with- 
out him! In fact, how strange 
everything seemed! 

But Troublesome Ow! was talk- 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


ing again. “If this wind brings 
snow, I’m going into the first 
ground squirrel’s house that I 
come to, and stay until the storm 
is over.” 

Snippy was glad that his home 
was on the other side of Rocky 
Slope; and he decided it was time 
that he went there. ““Good-by,” he 
called over his shoulder. 

He tried to run, but his feet and 
legs would not move very fast. He 
felt almost stiff. He stopped for 
a moment and held his two little 
front feet to his nose again. But 
that was not getting him home; 
and it was almost dark. Never 


had he seen Rocky Slope so de- 
serted, so lonely. 

He went on. The leaves had 
covered all the little paths that he 
knew so well. He stopped and 
looked around to make sure that 
he was going toward his home. 
What if he should lose his way— 
and no one about to tell him the 
direction! Snippy thought how 
cozy and warm it must be in his 
own little home. His body trem- 
bled. It was so cold outside! 

Then he stumbled—right on his 
own doorstep! It was covered with 
leaves, and he had not seen it. 
How happy he was. Right down 
through the little doorway he 
tumbled. Into the farthest room 
he hurried. His little heart went 
thump, thump, with happiness. 
Round and round he turned, then 
tucked his head and rolled up into 
a fluffy ball. 

“It’s so warm and cozy here,” 
he mumbled, “and I’m so sleepy. 
I don’t care—I don’t care if I don’t 
wake up until next spring.” And 
he didn’t. 


Jet’s Friends 


(Continued from page 13) 


picnic together, so all of them 
went to bed early. Ben soon was 
sound asleep by Jet’s side. But Jet 
was too happy to sleep. He crawled 
out of bed and went over where 
the pony stood. He put his arms 
around its sleek neck and patted it 
lovingly. How proud he would be 
to use his new halter! How kind 
of the Indian boy to make it. 
The fire smoldered gently. He 
could see the dim outline of the 
cabin in the moonlight, and his 
heart thrilled. He loved it all. 
Signing important papers and pay- 
ing money for acres of land does 
not make it home. “It’s the feeling 
you get inside of you.” Jet took a 
deep breath. “This is home.” 
(The End) 
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HO-0-0-0-O0! Who-o-0-0-0!”” howled the wind. Ragged, black 
clouds sailed across the sky. 

“Looks to me as if the witches are beginning to stir their brew!” 
the Cheerfulness Elf remarked. 

“Must be getting ready for Halloween,” I said, watching a drift 
of brown leaves hurry by. 

“Yes, it won't be long now,” agreed the Cheerfulness Elf. “I came 
through the cornfield this morning and the pumpkins are just about 
jack-o’-lantern size.” 

“I like Halloween because it is just one big game of make-believe,” 
I remarked. “It’s fun to make believe there are ghosts in dark corners 
and witches riding broomsticks through the sky on dark, windy nights. 
I suppose most every one likes the chilly, thrilly feeling that Halloween 
brings.” 

“Yes, but the best part about Halloween is knowing that none of 
the scary, spooky things are real,” the Cheerfulness Elf reminded me. 
“That is what makes it such fun—knowing they are only imaginary!” 

“Ghosts and witches and all those make-believe things are a lot like 
our own troubles and problems,” I smiled. “Today I had several letters 
from Boosters telling me that they are having trouble keeping back sharp, 
unkind words. Others say that it is hard for them to make friends, or 
that they do not have good health. Perhaps some day they will realize 
that these things are no more real than the ghosts and goblins of 
Halloween!” 

“Yes, but sometimes it is hard to tell the real things from the unreal 
ones,” the Cheerfulness Elf reminded. “On Halloween when a jack-o’- 
lantern face pops up at the window it looks terribly real!” 

“There is one sure way to tell,” I said. “God wants His children to 
have nothing but good in their lives. Love, kindness, health, plenty— 
those are the things He wants us to have, and those are the real things. 
Anything that makes us unhappy or ill or sad is not His will for us. We 
get in the habit of thinking that unreal things are real by thinking un- 
happy thoughts. It would be every bit as easy to think happy thoughts 
and bring happy things into our lives.” 

“Why, my dear secretary, what a sermon you do preach!”’ laughed 
the Cheerfulness Elf. “But I must admit that what you say is true.” 


The purpose of the Good 


boys and girls speak good words, 
Words Booster Club is to help 


think good thoughts, and do good 


D Oo M 


deeds. If you wish to become a 
member of the club, just write a 
letter to the secretary, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and she 
will be glad to mail you an appli- 
cation blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which are 
engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents apiece. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” 
“T hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may also earn his pin 
by sending in one subscription for 
WEE WIsDOM other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary 
each month for four months. 


The Bible says, ‘He will give 
his angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee in all thy ways.” Sarah 
put her trust in God and she was 
protected. 

Dear Secretary: When I have a hard 
problem to solve I always say The 
Prayer of Faith and then I get along 
fine. One day I was on my way to a 
neighbor's house, and I had to cross a 
field, There was a cow in the field that 
does not like children. Before I got to 
her I was afraid, but I went on. All at 
once she began to blow and snort and 
start toward me. I said The Prayer of 
Faith and she stopped. After that I 
wasn’t afraid.—Sarah Ealy Glien. 


If Charles has trouble control- 
ling his temper, perhaps he would 
enjoy playing the game of light- 
house. Many Boosters find that 
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playing this game helps them to 
keep their temper. They make be- 
lieve that they are a lighthouse, 
and when they think kind, loving 
thoughts, their light shines out 
clear and bright. When they lose 
their temper the light in their 
lighthouse gets smoky and dirty 
and the light grows dim. The sec- 
retary will be glad to tell any 
Booster member how to play the 
game. 

Dear Secretary: 1 like to be a Boost- 
er, but I have a hard time controlling 
my temper. I am learning The Prayer 
of Faith and shall try my very best to 
keep the pledge. I was happy to find 
my nice letter from you in the mail 
a few days ago. Sorry not to have an- 
swered sooner, but I was over to 
Grandmother's with Mother, and I 
had a fine time. They have two pretty 
horses, and I .do like animals very 
much, You can see the Ohio River 


from my grandma's house and all the 
big boats on it—Charles E. Mayo. 


“God is my health, I can’t be 
sick.” Nadine has proved how 
true these words are. The Father's 
will for every one of His children 
is perfect health. 

Dear Secretary: Quite a while ago I 
asked that my name be put on Silent 


Unity’s prayer list. Year before last I 
had to miss more than half of the 
school term; and when I was there my 
lessons just wouldn’t come right. I had 
so little practice, not being there, that 
they were almost impossible. This past 
school term I missed only one week 
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out of eight months of school. Besides 
I had lots of fun and got good grades. 
I was made class president three times, 
being re-elected every three months. 
Also I was on three different athletic 
teams. 

I have never regreted the day I 
joined the Booster Club, nor the day I 
learned The Prayer of Faith. I know 
that without them and the help of 
Christ these wonderful things would 
not have happened at school and in 
my health. I sincerely want to thank 
the Booster Club and my Booster 
friends for helping me to be a happy 
gitl—Nadine Russell. 


When we truly know and un- 
derstand that God is with us no 
harm can come to us. It does not 
matter where we are—at home, at 
school, at camp—God cares for 
us. Dean and Bill will have a 
happy camping trip because they 
are taking God with them. 

Dear Secretary: We have started a 
Good Words Booster Club in our 
community, and we like it very much. 
We are boys eight and ten years old 
and we know The Prayer of Faith. 
Next Tuesday we are going to a boys’ 
on in the mountains to spend a 
week. We know that if we say The 
Prayer of Faith regularly we shall have 
a better time and have no accidents 
while there.—Dean and Bill Orton. 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“Yellow leaves go whirling by; 
Wild geese stream across the sky! 
My heart is singing hymns of praise 
To Him who makes October days.” 


Wasn't that a fine collection of 
letters? Don’t forget to write 
again next month! 


Waat 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


Shirley Mae Rosendahl (10 years), 
Serena, Ill.; Mary Margaret McGee 
(14), 333 Preusser, San Angelo, Tex.; 
Jean Armstrong, St. George, N. B., 
Canada; Verda Fenton (10), 956 N. 
College St., Decatur, Ill.; Marion Bar- 
ber, Sewaren, N. J.; Jean Hurley (13), 
201 Elm St., Newport, Ark.; Eleanor 
Haring (8), Box 95, Camanche, Iowa; 
Nancy L. Petersen (11), Box 31, Ca- 
manche, Iowa; Barbara Wait (12), 
1106 E. Cota St., Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
Rosalie Spackman (13), 5 Welling- 
ton St., St. Thomas, Ont., Canada; 
Margaret Schmidt (14), 4 Highland 
Ave., Willow Grove, Pa.; Carol Pence 
(9), 5135 Carrollton Ave., Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Jessie May Clark, 1110 
Cass Ave., Bay City, Mich.; Mildred 
Sumner, Fingal, N. Dak.; Roberta 
Varner (12), Timewell, Ill.; Shirley 
Cooper, Box 864, Palos Verdes Es- 
tates, Calif.; Barbara Ann Gilligan 
(9), 1124 State St., Watertown, N. 
Y.; Vonieta Pearce, 556 N. 81st St., 
East St. Louis, Ill.; Ada Louise Sears 
(15), Box 164, Silvis, Ill.; Margery 
Ann Rugar (10), Route 6, Penn Yan, 
N. Y.; Novella Kerr (15), Box 164, 
Silvis, Ill.; Betty Louise Robbins (13), 
Route 11, Box 467, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Berneice Bennett (15), Box 746, To- 
nopah, Nev.; Marie Huey (14), Sparta, 
Ill.; Robyn Randolph, 49 Geary St., 
Room 230, Box 90, San Francisco, 
Calif.; George Warner Timblin (13), 
Hemingford, Nebr.; Joyce Petersen 
(9), Camanche, Iowa; Bernadine 
Timblin (11), Hemingford, Nebr.; 
Ila J. Smith, 22 Bloomington St., Con- 
valescent Home, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Wilma Smith (13), Dexter, Iowa; 
Katherine Grandin, Cambria, Calif.; 
Monica Nieman, Box 104, Savage, 
Mont.; Elizabeth Angelina Coccano 
(12), Box 22, Buena, N. J.; June 
Pitts (14), Woodleaf Star Route, 
Oroville, Calif.; Etta O’Neal, S. 
Deerfield, N. H.; Betty Jean Barber 
(14), 1136 W. 29th St., Erie, Pa.; 
Mary Ann Bohrer (14), 2934 Cock- 
ran St., Erie, Pa.; Millicent MacDon- 
ald, 427 W. 154th St., New York City; 
Alice Jane Steele (11), 139 City View 
Ave., W. Springfield, Mass.; Nancy 
Birch (12), 9548 Grandmount, De- 
troit, Mich.; Mabel Plunkett, Ellis Col- 
lege, Newton Square, Delaware 
County, Pa.; Jeanette Furnace (12), 
808 S. Sherman St., Ennis, Tex.; 
Helen E. Zumstein (12), Route 5, 
Tyrone, Pa.; Winona Steward (13), 
222 N. 21st St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Halloween 


Boomerang 
(Continued from page 5) 


accident last night?” 

“Why, no!” Marvin let his fork 
fall. 

“While Mother and I were vis- 
iting the Keithleys, some Hallow- 
een pranksters soaped our car. It 
was all ove és 

“Our car? Where was their 
car?” Marvin broke in. 

“Oh, it was in their garage. 
Mrs. Keithley thought some of the 
neighborhood boys might be up to 
tricks, so she had put it away.” 

Marvin gasped in dismay. 

“But as I was saying, the soap 
dimmed the headlights and cov- 
ered the windshield so we could 
hardly see. I missed a telephone 
pole by a fraction of an inch.” 

“You did!” gulped Marvin. 

“The boys who soaped that car 
would be surprised if they knew 
how close their prank came to 
having serious results.” 

Marvin found it difficult to 
swallow. 

“Another thing, Son, the John- 
sons afe coming to spend the 
week end with us, and I can’t 
drive a car looking like that to the 
station to meet them.” 

“Why, er—no,” Marvin choked. 
“TI go right out and clean it.” 

When Marvin opened the gar- 
age door and saw the car by day- 
light, he decided that it was the 
most complete soaping job he had 
ever seen. With heavy heart he 
connected the hose and started 
washing it. Although he rubbed 
and rubbed with a sponge, the 
skull and crossbones still glared 
at him from the headlights. At 
times the skull seemed to be 
laughing at him. 

“Hello, Marvin, what’re you 
doing?” some one called. 
Marvin looked up and saw Leo 


Pumpkin Puzzle 


By Edward B. Cope 
Horizontal 16. A number 4. Call of the dove 
i 17. A Halloween color 5. Noise made 
3. They ride on . through nose 
brooms Vertical 6. An exclamation 
6. An exclamation 1. On 8. Hotel 
7. Nickel (abbr.) 2. New Hampshire 10. French article 
9. October 31 (abbr.) 11. Allow 
14, On the lee side 3. Huge water mam- 12. Triumphed 
15. Sign mals 13. Printer’s measure 


hanging over the fence. 


“Can't you see?” Marvin 
growled. 

“Aren’t you coming to football 
practice?” 

“Nope!” 


“Can you come as soon as you 
finish washing the car?” 

“Doesn’t look as if I’m going 
to get through,” mumbled Marvin 
without looking up. 

“What's wrong with Leo 
asked, coming into the yard. “Oh! 
I see, it’s been soaped. Halloween 
joke!” 


“Joke, yes, on me!” 

“Tll help you, Marvin. Then 
we can both go to football prac- 
tice. Go and get an old razor blade 
and I'll show you how to get it off 
the glass in a hurry.” 

Trying to run everything as 
usual, Marvin thought, but with 
football practice starting now any 
minute helpful suggestions were 
welcome. “I'll get one and be 
back in a minute,” he called, dis- 
appearing into the house. 

In a few minutes he returned 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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“ TCH out, David! The ladder is slipping.” 

“Well, hold onto it, Red,” David re- 
plied undisturbed. “There’s just one more apple here 
that I want, and it’s a beauty!” 

The Spartans were out in the orchard picking 
apples. It was a beautiful warm, sunshiny day. The 
apples were ripened to a bright red, and gaudy but- 
terflies flitted about under the trees, sucking juice 
from the bruised windfalls. 

“If I just had more capacity,” said Cousin Bob, 
“we wouldn’t have much of an apple crop left after 
I got through eating all I wanted.” 

“Did you ever taste anything better?’ agreed 
Chink. 

“I guess that’s about all of them,” said David, and 
he climbed slowly down the ladder with his basket. 
“We'll really enjoy these this winter.” ; 

“Tl say we shall,” said Coralee, “especially with 

pcorn. That’s a combination that can’t be beaten.” 

“Well, let’s take this basketful to the barn and 
sort them out,” said Andy. “Then we'll be through.” 

Red and Andy each took a handle of the bushel 
basket, and the Spartans started toward the barn. 

“What are we going to do with all the culls?” 
asked David. “It seems a shame to throw them 
away.” 

“I suppose we could make apple butter out of 
them,” suggested Coralee. “But that’s quite a job, 
and besides there are so many culls we'd have more 
apple butter than we'd ever be able to eat.” 

“Say, I've got a good idea!” Red broke in. “Didn’t 
you use to have a cider press around here some 
place, David?” 

“That's right,” David replied. “I think it’s in the 
tool shed.” 

“Now, you really have got an idea there,” said 
Kegs. “What do you say we make enough cider to 
serve the whole school at our Halloween party next 
week ?” 

“Swell,” agreed Chink. “I know every one would 
like that.” 

“You start sorting the apples out and I'll go look 
for the press,” said David when they reached the tool 
shed. He disappeared inside. 

“Is it there?” called Kegs after a few minutes. 

“I haven’t found it yet,” David replied. “There's 
so much stuff piled in here that it’s hard to find any- 
thing. Wait a minute till I raise the window and get 
a little light.” 

“We have enough culls to make several gallons of 
cider,” said Andy as he started sorting them. 

“And the part that’s left over makes good chicken 
feed,” Red answered. “They love it.” 

“Here's the press,” David called. “I'll have to have 
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some help though to get it out. It’s really heavy.” 
“Coming right away,” answered Cousin Bob. 
With the help of Red and Cousin Bob, David got 

the cider press over the door sill and out into the 


PWhew!” David wiped his brow. “I didn’t think 
it would be such a job to get it out of there.” 
“Don’t you think we'd better wash it off before 
we use it?” asked Coralee. “It’s terribly dusty.” 
“Yes, and there’s a lot of machine oil on it be- 
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sides,” said David, holding up a pair of black hands. 

“I guess that wouldn’t help the taste of the cider 
any,” laughed Coralee. “But it’s going to be a job to 
get it clean. We'll have to take it apart and use 
scalding water and lots of scouring powder.” 

“Say, it'd take hours to do all that!” exclaimed 
Chink in disgust. 

“Yes,” agreed Andy, “and I thought we were 
going down to the grove to gather walnuts this 
afternoon.” 
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“Maybe we can just run some hot soapy water 
through the press and get it clean,” Coralee sug- 
gested doubtfully. 

“I can get the hot water in a hurry.” Andy started 
off across the lot. 

Soon he was back with a two-gallon bucket of 
steaming, soapy water. 

“Here we go,” he said, and poured the water 
slowly through the press. “Now I'll get some clear 
water to rinse it, and that ought to fix things.” 


The Spartans 
Earn Their Cider 


By Curtis Haseltine 
Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 
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“All set for the pressure,” announced David. “Let's 
turn it.” 

He and Cousin Bob slipped the long bar through 
the end of the big screw and started walking around 
the press. After a few turns the juice began to run 
out of the apples. 

Coralee went to the house for jugs. 

“There it comes,” said Kegs. “Look at it run!” 

Down the sides of the wooden basket the juice 
flowed and out into the trough below. From there 
it oozed in a brown stream through the spout into 
the bucket. 

“Why, it looks dirty!” cried David. 

“It does, sure enough,” Andy agreed. ‘Now 
what 

Chink raised the bucket to his lips and made a 
wry face. “It tastes like soap and machine oil mixed,” 
he said. 

“We'll have to empty the apples out and take the 
press apart to scour it,” said Red determinedly; 
“that is if we really want to finish the job right.” 
He glanced at Chink and Andy. 

“O. K., feller,” grinned Andy. “Let’s get busy!” 

“Never let it be said that a Spartan slacked on his 
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“Yes, and look at all the work we saved,” said 
Chink. 

“I only hope it’s clean enough so that it won't 
spoil the cider,” Red said. “Are we all set to go 


now ?” 


Pe of the apples were chopped with a corn 
knife and placed in the wooden basket. Then the 
plunger was fitted down over them and the screw 
turned down by hand as far as it would go. 


job!” smiled Chink and started unscrewing the bolts. 

When the press was completely dismantled the 
Spartans scoured it thoroughly and then scalded it 
with hot water. 

“That's better,” said Red when everything was 
shipshape. “Let’s put fresh apples in.” 

Soon the juice was flowing again. This time it was 
a clear golden and tasted as sweet as honey. 

“I think that’s about all the juice we can get out of 
that batch,” said David after a few minutes. 
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The heavy screw was unwound 
and the nearly dry pulp and skins 
were dumped into the chicken 
yard. Immediately the chickens be- 
gan pecking at them industriously. 
“They don’t seem to mind our 
taking all the juice out,” said 
Cousin Bob. 

“Well, so long as they're satis- 
fied, we should be,” said Kegs. 

Another batch of apples was 
cut up and put in the basket. Again 
the screw was tightened down and 
again the golden juice flowed into 
the bucket. 

Coralee came back with three 
one-gallon jugs. 

“There’s about a gallon in this 
bucket now,” said Red. “Shall we 
empty it into one of the jugs?” 

“Here’s some cheesecloth to 
strain it through,” said Coralee. 

Red poured the cider into the 
jug and put the cork in. 

“Let’s put it in the wellhouse,” 
suggested Cousin Bob. “It’s nice 
and cool in there.” 

Finally the jugs were filled and 
there was still one more batch of 
apples left. 

“Where are we going to put 
the juice from these?” asked Andy. 

“TIl go get something,” sug- 
gested Coralee. 

“Don’t you think three gallons 
will be enough for the Halloween 
party?” asked Kegs. 

“Sure,” said Chink. 

“Well, let’s lower this jugful 
down into the well where it will 
cool off in a hurry and then drink 
it ourselves,” Kegs explained. 

“Right,” Cousin Bob agreed, 
“just seeing that juice run has 
made me thirsty for some.” 

Coralee came back with another 
stone jug. ‘“Here’s one your mother 
found for me, David,” she said. 

“That'll be swell,” said Chink. 
“We can tie a rope onto the han- 
dle and let it down into the water.” 


HE JUICE from the last batch 
of apples was poured into the 
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jug. Then David went to the barn 
to get a light rope so the jug could 
be lowered into the well. “Here’s 
all I could find,” he said, holding 
up a spool of the heavy cord used 
for marking rows in the garden. 

“That'll do fine,” said Cousin 
Bob. He tied the free end to the 
handle of the jug. “Somebody take 
the lid off the clean-out hole.” 

David lifted the wooden cover 
and Cousin Bob started lowering 
the jug by slowly unwinding the 
spool of cord. 

“Boy! Is that going to taste 
good!” said Kegs. “I can hardly 
wait for it to cool.” 

“Let’s go pop a panful of pop- 
corn while we're waiting,” Chink 
suggested. 

“Shouldn’t that jug be reaching 
water by now?” asked Red. 

“Just about,” said Cousin Bob. 
“It’s only a couple of feet more.” 
As he spoke there was a sudden 
splash and a startled look crossed 
his face. 

“Hey, where's the string?” Kegs 
shouted. 

“It’s gone!” Cousin Bob replied 
dolefully; “‘gone down the well.” 

“What happened?” David de- 
manded. 

“That was just a short piece of 
line wrapped around the spool,” 
Cousin Bob told him. “I didn’t 
realize it until the end slipped 
through my fingers.” 

“Maybe we can fish the jug 
out,” suggested David. “Was the 
cork in tight?” 

“Yes, I pounded it in good,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

“Well,” said David, ‘Dad made 
a grappling hook one time when 
we lost a bucket down the well. 
That was before we got the pump. 
I think it’s still hanging in the 
barn.” He ran out of the well- 
house toward the barn. 

“We'd better get a flashlight,” 
Kegs suggested. “It’s too dark 
down there to see what we're 
doing.” As he went toward the 


house for the light, David re- 
turned from the barn with the 
hook and a length of clothesline. 

“Here’s what we should have 
used in the first place,” he said, 
“only I forgot about it.” 

He tied the hook carefully onto 
the line and lowered it through 
the clean-out hole. Kegs returned 
with a strong flashlight and they 
directed its rays down the well. 

“She sank all right,” David an- 
nounced, “but I can see her on the 
bottom. Here, let me have that 
rope a minute.” 

Carefully he swung the hook 
over to the jug. 

“If I can just catch the handle,” 
said David. “There!” He jerked 
up, but the hook slipped off and 
the jug settled back to the bottom. 

For the next half hour he fished 
unsuccessfully, and then finally the 
hook slipped through the handle 
and held. Up came the jug. 

“Let’s tie the clothesline to it 
this time,” Chink offered. 

“And tie the other end of the 
clothesline to the pump before we 
drop the jug down the well,” 
added Kegs. 

“Suppose we save the cider until 
this evening,” put in Andy. “It’s 
nearly suppertime now.” 

“That's right,” said Kegs, “and 
it will have longer to cool.” 

It was dark, and a crisp wind 
was blowing when the Spartans 
gathered that night around the 
fireplace at David’s home. Mr. 
Harrison built a big fire. 

“We sure had a time getting 
this cider,” laughed Red as he 
filled his glass again. 

“It was real work,” Cousin Bob 
replied, “but it was worth it.” 

“Yes,” said Chink with a sly 
grin, “and we learned something 
too. I'd always heard that haste 
makes waste but I never really be- 
lieved it before!” 

“I think all the trouble we went 
to made the cider taste just that 
much better,” said David. 


Music by 
May F. Lawrence 


On Hal - lo-ween: their lights are seen Down 


1. Fun- ny pump-kin fa - ces ev-’ry-where we go 
On Hal - lo-ween: great sightsare seen Down 


2. Fun and frol - ic greet us ev-ry-where we go 
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sr tome iy Down Jack-o’-lan-tern Row The lights are fall-ing on children’s mer-ry fa - ces 
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In the glow.“Come out for fun,” We hear their voic-es call-ing Down Jack-o’-lan-tern Row. 
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David and 


Jonathan 
(Continued from page 17) 


kept him at the palace, and David 
was accepted by the people as one 
of high rank. 

David was appointed captain in 
the army. Saul placed large num- 
bers of men under his command, 
and David proved himself coura- 
geous in battle. After one trium- 
phant victory the king gave him 
his daughter Michal in marriage. 

The people did not know that 
Samuel, their old judge, had 
anointed David and that he would 
someday rule over Israel. But the 
people did know that David was a 
brave and righteous man. Soon 
jealousy entered the king’s heart. 
He did not want the people to 
love David; he did not want them 
to think any one greater than he. 

Jonathan reasoned with his 
father Saul: “David has been 
faithful to you, his king. And re- 
member, Father, that he risked his 
own life to free the people of 
Israel from the wicked giant.” 

Jonathan believed, as did many 
others, that the time would come 
when David would be king. And 
so great was Jonathan’s love for 
David that he was willing to give 
up his own right to be king in 
favor of his friend. 

But not so Saul. 

One day Jonathan went to 
David with tears in his eyes. 
“David, my father is very jealous 
of the people’s love for you. It is 
best that you go away for a time.” 
He put his arms around David. 
“But before you go, let us prom- 
ise that we will be friends forever. 
I will always help you, David, in 
any way that I can. And may the 
God of Israel keep watch between 
you and me.” 

Jonathan went back to the pal- 
ace and David went forth a wan- 
derer. 
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How About a Trailer? 


By Laurence Fuller 


house trailers are quite a common sight, and trucks 
pulling heavily loaded freight trailers may be seen any day on our 
highways. All sorts and sizes of trailers are possible. For instance, if you 
own a bicycle you can easily build a small trailer and attach it to your 
bike for carrying camp equipment or hauling light loads. Recently the 
newspapers told of a man traveling on a bicycle and hauling a folding 
trailer that makes into a bed and also has space for necessary supplies. 

To build a bicycle trailer you will need a pair of rather small wheels. 
Probably you know where you can find an old coaster wagon or an old 
baby buggy that will furnish a pair complete with the axle. 

Next get a stout packing box that will rest on the axle between the 
wheels and is about 20 inches deep and 30 inches long. Turn the box 
upside down and place the axle back two-thirds of the length of the box 
from the front, as shown in figure 1. Bolt the axle to the box through 
the holes in the axle (A, figure 1). Put a washer under the head of each 
bolt so it will not pull through the bottom of the box. 

For the tow bar (figure 2) use two strips of board about 1 inch 
thick, 2 inches wide, and 3 feet long. Cut and fit the two pieces together 
at an angle at one end, as shown at E (figure 2), and fasten together 
with 3 screws run crosswise, as indicated by the dotted lines. Then attach 
the two bars firmly to the box with screws, as at D (figure 2). 

The hitch is made with two pieces of strap iron about 1 inch 
thick, 1 inch wide, and 6 inches long. You can buy the iron for a 
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few cents at any junk yard. If you 
have the necessary equipment you 
can bore and bend the iron your- 
self. If not, get some machinist or 
blacksmith to do it for you. This 
is how it is done: Using a steel 
bit, bore three holes in one piece 
of the iron, as shown in B, (figure 
3). Measure 1/ inch from one end 
of the iron and bore a 14-inch 
hole at this point. Measure three 
inches from the first hole and bore 
another 14-inch hole. The third 
opening is made 1/ inch from the 
other end of the iron and is a 34- 
inch hole. 

With an adjustable wrench, 
bend the end of the iron contain- 
ing the two 14-inch holes around 
the seat post of your bike and 
bolt it tight with a 14-inch bolt. 
Bend and twist the protruding end 
so that it is horizontal or nearly 
so, as shown in B (figures 3 and 
4). 

The other piece of the hitch is 
attached to the tow bar. Measure 
Y4 inch from one end of the sec- 
ond piece of strap iron and bore 
a ¥-inch hole. At the other end 
of the iron bore three 14-inch 
holes, 1/4 inch apart (C, figure 2). 
Bolt or screw the iron to the tow 
bar through these three holes at 
the point indicated by the arrows. 

To hook the trailer to the bike 
lay the tow bar on top of the 
hitch attached to the seat post 
(figure 4) and insert a 34-inch 
brake pin, which you can find at 
any wrecking yard. Put a cotter 
key in the bottom of the brake 
pin and your trailer is ready for 
use. The part of the hitch at- 
tached to the seat post is small 
and can be left on the bike when 
the trailer is detached. 


Answer to Last Month’s Opposites 
Puzzle: 


Over, long, day, kind, idle, new, 
gay, clean, open, least, early. Old 
King Cole. 
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By Joanne Dee 


ren YOU once know how it takes only a few minutes to make a 
yarn doll, and yarn dolls make attractive book marks, lamp-shade 
pulls, window-shade pulls, and the like. For a necklace make a chain 
stitch of yarn and tie a doll to each end of it. Tie the cord under your 
collar with a chain-stitch bow, letting the dolls hang free. 

To make the dolls wind yarn of any color 20 times around card- 
board 3 inches high, beginning at the bottom. Now with a thread of 
contrasting color tie the yarn at the top; and cut across the bottom as 
shown in A. About 34 inch down tie the yarn again to form the head 
(see B). Use four strands of thread for each arm; tie the strands to- 
gether at the end, and cut off as in C. Tie the yarn again 114 inches down 
from the top for the girl’s waist. Leave her skirt loose at the bottom. 
(See the picture at the top of the page.) The boy’s waist should be tied 
about 14 inch lower than that of the girl doll. For the boy, divide 
the loose strands below the waist in half and tie each one about 1/4 inch 
from the bottom for his legs. Make eyes, nose, and mouth of yarn. 

For the clown cut felt circles as shown in D and slip them around 


the clown’s neck, wrists, and ankles. Sew on a little clown hat and tie a 
cardboard hoop in one hand. 
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HE SMALL green pumpkin lay 

on the hillside and tried his 
best to grow large. “In three months 
more it will be Halloween,” the 
small pumpkin thought. “By Hal- 
loween I must be large and yellow 
so that somebody will make me into 
a jack-o’-lantern.” 

The small pumpkin did not have 
quite so good a place in which to 
grow as some of the other pump- 
kins in the field. A large, green leaf 
nearly covered him and the soil 
near his roots was rocky. But he did 
the best he could to get sunlight and 
water. He tried very earnestly to 
grow large and round and yellow. 

One day Clyde and his father, 
who owned the pumpkin field, 
came across the hillside. 

“You say I may have any three 
pumpkins I want to make into jack- 
o’-lanterns?” Clyde asked his father. 

“Yes, any three you choose,” his 
father answered. 

“Then I shall take the biggest 
ones in the whole field,” Clyde said. 

“Big pumpkins make the best jack- 
o’-lanterns.” 

“Yes,” his father agreed, “and I 
can just as well feed the small 
pumpkins to the cows.” 

The small green pumpkin did not 
want to be fed to a cow. “Of course 
I should be useful and no doubt 
the cow would enjoy me,” the small 
pumpkin thought, “but I would 
much rather make a child happy on 
Halloween.” 

The small pumpkin tried harder than ever 
after that to grow large and round and yellow. 
He wanted to grow so beautiful that Clyde 
would be certain to choose him for one of the 
jack-o’-lanterns at his party. 

The pumpkin watched anxiously as his green 
skin began to turn yellow. He puffed out his 
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The first pumpkin bounced right off the wagon{ne of 


sides and tried to grow big. From his place 
under the leaf and behind the rocks he could 
not see the other pumpkins on the hillside, but 
he felt sure he must be doing as well as any of 
them because he was trying so hard. 

“Perhaps I shall be so large and round and 
yellow that Clyde won’t want any jack-o- 
lanterns but me,” he dreamed. He considered 
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iopkin That Tried 


vagon. Dn 


Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 


of our pumpkins is running away,” Clyde shouted. 


what happiness it would be to have the place 
of honor in Clyde’s house on Halloween night. 
“I hope I shall have a wide grin and funny 
eyes,” the pumpkin thought. He was sure that 
he would be so happy to be chosen as a jack- 
o’-lantern pumpkin that he would certainly 
smile broadly. 

Every day the little pumpkin grew and grew. 


N THE day before Halloween Clyde and 

his father came into the pumpkin field 

with a knife. Our first pumpkin felt more ex- 
cited than ever. 

“Any three that I choose!” Clyde said. He 
looked this way and that, searching for the 
biggest and roundest and yellowest pumpkins. 

“He will certainly choose me,” the first pump- 
kin thought. “I have tried so hard to grow into 
just the right sort of pumpkin for a jack-o’- 
lantern.” 

“T’ll have this one!” Clyde tapped a fine big 
pumpkin with the knife. “It’s very big.” 

Clyde’s father cut the big pumpkin from the 
vine and put it into the sack he was carrying. 

“And this one!” Clyde’s voice came nearer. 

But it was another pumpkin on the other side 
of the rocks that Clyde’s father cut from its vine. 

The first pumpkin waited anxiously. Surely 
Clyde would choose him for the third jack-o’- 
lantern. But Clyde’s voice moved farther off. 

“This is a jolly one,” he said, pointing to 
another pumpkin beyond the rocks. 

The first pumpkin lay very still. He had not 
been chosen. He would not be a jack-o’-lantern 
at Clyde’s party. He might be fed to the cows. 

“Even being made into a pie would be better 
than that!” he thought. 


But soon Clyde and his father were back 
again in the field. “Now that you have chosen 
the pumpkins you want for your jack-o’-lan- 
tern,” Clyde’s father said, “I shall cut the 
others and store them in the barn.” 


Presently the first pumpkin felt himself sev- 
ered from his vine and lifted into a wagon. He 
was on the very top of the load as it jounced 
away across the hillside toward the barn. He 
bounced a little at each bump the wagon went 
over. 

Then the wagon wheel hit a particularly 
large bump. Bounce! The first pumpkin bounced 
right off the wagon. He hit the ground with a 
bang, but he did not break. The hill was steep 
just there and the grass was thick. He began 
rolling down—down—down. 


“One of our pumpkins is running away,” 
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Puzzy and Wuzzy By Ralph Lane 


Clyde shouted. 

His father did not stop the 
wagon. He had plenty of pump- 
kins, and did not think it worth 
while to chase one all the way 
down the steep hillside. 

So the pumpkin rolled on and 
on. By and by the ground grew 
flatter and he rolled more and 
more slowly. He stopped right in 
front of a very small house. 

“Oh, look, Jimmy!” a little 
girl’s voice cried. ‘““Look what has 
come to see us!” 

“A pumpkin! We can make it 
into a jack-o’-lantern for our par- 
ty!” a little boy’s voice said. 

“Just what we need!” the little 
girl said. “We asked for a jack- 
o’-lantern for Halloween. Now the 
Father has given us a beautiful 
one. Isn’t this pumpkin round and 
big and yellow?” 

“It was worth while trying to 
grow after all,” our pumpkin 
thought, as the little boy and the 
little girl carried him carefully 
into the very small house. He felt 
very much like smiling broadly. 
“I am so glad! Now I shall make 
two children happy,” he said. 
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Boomerang 
(Continued from page 23) 


with two old blades, and Leo, 
doing most of the work himself, 
showed Marvin just how to re- 
move the soap without scratching 
the glass. 

As they worked, it came to Mar- 
vin with a little pang that perhaps 
he had not always been nice to 
Leo either. Soon their work was 
finished. 

“Now then,” approved Leo, “it 
looks as good as new. And say, 
Marvin, I’m—I’m sorry about last 
night. Of course I had practiced 
throwing the rings for weeks, and 
the rest of you had never seen the 
game before.” 

“Oh! that’s all right.” Marvin 
showed his embarrassment. “It 
sure was swell of you to help me 
clean the car. You know—I—I 
put that soap on the car.” 

“You! Why?” Leo’s mouth 
dropped open in surprise. 

“Well, I didn’t like the way 


you acted at the party last night, 
and when I passed your house on 
the way home I saw this car in 
front and thought it was yours. I 
marked it up so you would have 
to stay at home to wash it this 
morning, so you couldn’t go to 
football practice.” Marvin choked 
over the last few words. 

“What do you think of that!” 
Leo gasped. ““Well, guess it would 
have served me right if you had 
marked up our car.” 

The boys looked at each other 
with perfect understanding. 

“Put her there, Marvin!” 

Marvin’s heart was singing as 
he solemnly clasped Leo’s hand. 

“Tl beat you to the vacant lot!” 


Morning Prayer 
By Marjorie Friend 
Thank You, God, for each 

bright day! 
Make me wise in all I say. 
Fill my heart with peace and joy, 


And through me bless some girl 
and boy. 
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Nacat started 
the story, and to make it 
sound exciting to Rufus he 
added to it to suit his fancy. 
By the time Rufus had 
passed it on to Sara, and 
Sara to several others, the 
bit of news had taken on 
such a daring tone that Sara 
was startled at the sound of 
her own words. 


All this time Peter the ped- 
dler boy, not knowing of the 
slander that was being 
spread about him, went hap- 
pily on his way trying to sell 
his pots and pans, as was 
his custom. 


How did it all end? Did 
any one befriend Peter 
among his accusing towns- 
people? Send for the book 


The Four-Leafed Clover 


and read the story for your- 
self. You will like it. The 
print is large, and the book 
has illustrations and a color- 
ful cover. 


Cinnamon ‘Toast 
3y Elizabeth Ireland 
T HERE'S nothing much better than plain toast with lots of butter on 
it; but did you ever eat cinnamon toast? It is so delicious that one 
slice won't be enough; you'll want at least two. 

I knew one little girl, named Susan, who always wanted two slices. 
Her mother would make the toast for her at breakfast—two slices—and 
butter it while it was hot. Then Susan would make cinnamon toast out 
of one slice, put it on her plate, and start making cinnamon toast out of 
the other slice. By the time that was finished, her brother Bill had eaten 
the first slice! You see, Bill didn’t know how to make it. Finally Susan 
decided something would have to be done if she were ever to get her 
two slices of cinnamon toast; so she taught Brother Bill to make it for 
himself. Then they both always had plenty. 

This is how she taught Bill to make it: Take one teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon and two teaspoonfuls of sugar and mix them in a little 
dish. If Mother has an empty salt shaker, perhaps she'll let you use it. 
Wash it and the lid and dry them very, very carefully. Then put in your 
sugar and cinnamon mixture. Screw the lid on tightly of course. 

When your hot buttered toast is ready, quick as ever you can sprinkle 
the sugar and cinnamon on it—sprinkle it on good and thick. It will 
melt into the hot butter. There’s your cinnamon toast! Next—but I don’t 
need to tell you what to do next with it! You'll know. There’s nothing 
better than cinnamon toast and a glass of milk for part of your break- 
fast or for lunch after school. 

If your mother hasn’t an extra salt shaker that you may use, sprinkle 
the sugar and cinnamon on the toast with a spoon. It will taste just as 
good. This amount of sugar and cinnamon will make two or three slices 
of toast. You can use either white or whole-wheat bread. I think the 
whole-wheat toast is just a little bit better. 
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By popular request 


THE PERKINS FAMILY 


a set of modern paper dolls 
By Dorothy Wagstaff 
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GOD 
IS THE 
ANSWER 


Just off the press is the book GOD JIS THE ANSWER, by Dana Gatlin, 
a nationally known author and deep student of Truth. Miss Gatlin has 
found God to be the answer to her own needs, and she inspires others 
to turn to Him also. 

If you want to learn how to trust God fully, to rid yourself of fear, to 
get out of a rut, to make use of your hidden talents, send for this book, 
which will help you do these and many other things. GOD IS THE 
ANSWER will bring you fourteen chapters of inspiration based on the 
author’s own experience in the practice of Truth principles. 


In green cloth this book is priced at $1; in lovely black flexible 
binding at $2. 


This is really a lesson magazine, having a one-page lesson for each 
day of the month. One day the lesson will be on health, another day 
on happiness, prosperity, peace, justice, love, or some other topic that 
has a direct bearing on your daily life. 

At the top of each page is an affirmation summarizing the message 
of the lesson, and this is amplified in the paragraphs that follow. Last 
comes the Bible verse on which the lesson is based. Short articles and 
poems are also featured in UNITY DAILY WORD. 

Send for this daily guide and share the good that comes from the 
united prayers and meditations of the thousands who read it the world 
over. A year’s subscription (365 lessons) is $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


NEW ANU MAGAZINE 
Ze 
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ORDER OTHER MAGAZINES WITH Wee Wisdom 


On this page you will find some attractive combinations in which 
Wee Wisdom is offered with leading magazines for older boys 
and girls and for adults. Is your favorite among them? Make your 
selection and order it together with Wee Wisdom for some child. 
Including Wee Wisdom with your own magazine adds little to 


the cost and means a whole year of joy to some child. 


Woman’s Home Companion .. 
(Last two to same address) 


THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The magazine combinations listed above are cash offers only and can- 
not be ordered on the Prosperity Bank plan. Send your orders direct to 


Wee Wisdom © 917 TRACY AVENUE e KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Etude Music Magazine ...... .$2 94.0 
Parents’ Magazine ...........$2 Nature Magazine ............$3 
i Wee Wiedom ............... 
wine Widow $1 $1.70 } $3.10 
Hedbook .............:... S250 
Wee Wisdom ........... pe $3.15 Wee Wisdom ................§1 
Popular Mechanics ....... $2.50 
$2.00 
American Girl .............$1.50 : Wee Wisdom ................$l 
$1.70 $4.00 
Better Homes and Gardens .. $1 ‘ 


